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IBSIBICI 

This paper describes "Beading by Patterns^" a 
reaeuaal tutorial program for young adults. The principal aia of 
xnstruction xs to belp students transform their noroal fluency in 
speaking English into a parallel ability to read siaple, printed 
English sentences and paragraphs. As the instruction progresses froa 
the simple noun-verb-noun sentence pattern, successive units call 
attention to distinctive elements within main sentence parts and to 
the relationships and interdependencies of sentences vithin 
paragraphs. (AA) 
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READING BY PATTERNS: A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC 
REMEDIAL TUTORIAL PROGRAM 
FOR YOUNG ADULTS 



The ori^in-*l Mka f<,r the |>s)clK)lin>;uistu- ap|)ro;».h r!nl>.x!ua in 
Readinz h P<^ii^^^^ developed as I came lo rcali/c ihc rnoiniiy of 
the proh!c.M$. at all grade levels .n our uhooU. variouUy called nwd 
calling, or word na.nmg. or Urking at ihe page. It struck me fuutbly 
thai students so afflicted have literally learned only uhat they have 
been painuakingly taiught-nothing else: letters, sounds, sydsblcs. 
words. Other children somehow catch the irick of reading, but thoe 
unfortunates do not. Instead, ihey regard the task of readmg printed 
English as the laborious identification of word afttT word in ivoiation. 
as in a list printed from left to rij;ht. Once a word has Uxn nioie or 
less ideniified-called. naiped. or barked-ihe student moves acrms the 
white space between the wordvand attacks the next word. The inter- 
nali/ed Silent reading of such readers no doubt mirrors this P»'^"*!».»'^- 

As I h;\ve not^d elsewhere in my books and articles (106 li. 19o8a. 
1970). this procedure ai best fragments English sentences and dcstru>s 
the niiriiia! rhythmic and intonational patterns that hold sentences 
together and mould ibem ina> whole meaning bearing units. One of 
the most grievous mitcomes of this rhyth^estroying pro<eilure. hou 
ever, is that n*any students never learn* to sound out %iords in tins 
way at all. Instead, they stumble across «7>ne white sp.^rc after anotl.rr. 
desi>cr:Mc!y guessing at ihe connections ^/if letters, pounds, and s)lUbIcs. 
often failing miserably, word after word. They arc ^ preocfupieil 
with the tiniest bits o£ information on the printed page that they 
cannot i*ossibly attend lo the larger segments aiui structures required 
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,t>„u,...c Smith ..na Holn,^ 

"n. 'i ll-v cann.... in ^l-t. c^';"^^'^^^^;',, ..ad .hh cxi.rcss.on. 
;r, iw>w lo ilcoxic wnoitr vciut enure message i> 

I" ,„„,,.,„ U > ■-•^•""■"/,V':,7,„ « .dins ..«<i 

3 nunuuu.n of .tm,. .s ' ^^1^^^ .he s.uacnt !..rns u. a sooa c 
,,on in,i.a.i<..>. and api-htauon „, each scn.cncc The 

of sen.tmcs vithin paragraphs. „ f„„„..s u,>..n .l^' 

1 ,.,s nnr.icular ,H.rnou tl> I » ...n.plc.er. 1 hcsc 

, Vc.h par., and couiplclcr arc ^ '^'r' ,,,,, ^n.cncc pa.urn. 
' ,hc- N V N pa.urn .s the has.c hr^^ s j.ai.erns 



Lcfc\re 

I foUous All th'.uvht thiif n (lis 

bolic sv.tcm rather .l.an >;>"«^'" ' f>"!;,nr*n.W> /<wm.r, r/,.wg/-/ 

;r;r:r„xr"r/;::.:':,iir;;4ir,;,,,u ...... . ^cn. 

cl.s..l>k-.5 readers a i.c-sh chan.c .o .<.,.,<■ ^ '^•''''^J;- " ' ,\„,. 
different f. nn their ,,r..io.s -'-M- " ^V J^" .^ ^^^ 
l.lcs. ...ul Kor.ls. Uy .he u.»c .l>cy read >^ J' ; 

and repeated succes, after years and year, of readrng fadure. 

Rr.IF nvst;Rll1U.N OF IHF PRFSFN . PR.M HAM 

Lt;,n ;"?u;r tuo-n;.'*!"" ...^ 

page <'f RrndtuR hy PHterm: 

Iowa f>r Stanford. 
Pu.srtnned initiuitfiri: 

A unit is the smallest self o.ntamed ,K.rt.on ol the I-'K;^'"- 
.ar , unit c«n"i»ts of 9 to 16 frames rcqu.r.nK a res,K.nse by the 
"uient A studenrshould always complete a nununtun ol one 
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unii pti woikin^ m <w?oii. I>ti( lie may complete as many units 
as time and inciin:iii(in allow. 

/'j o( rduir: 

l hi: teacher, a well trained tutor (or a f^ond ta[>c recording) 
rt;ids the directions aloud to an indi\idual student, who fol- 
hnvs the directions visually as ilie teacher reads: since all parts 
of the program are reati aloud to him, the student docs not 
have to be able to read inde]>cndently in order to perform the 
assigned tasks successfully. '1 lie visual "read along" experience 
is believed to be a major stiength of this method. Each student . 
uses a sheet of cardboard or iiiaiiila paper to ijiask the frames 
he is not working on. As he completes each frame, he slips his 
mask down and exposes ihe next frame; if he chooses, he may 
go back to an earlier frame and re|>cat his work. The basic aim 
of every frame and every unit in this program is success for 
the student. 

A word (*[ (.riiiiion. I his line:ir program is conceised as a single 
sti.uid in a romprcht tisi\ c reading prtigram; it is by no means 
inundcd i<; 1a.- :i coinjirohcnshv reading program in itself. During 
the ttiioring pKxcss. ilic siinplc hingnage-comprehcnsion learnings of 
this proRr.wn ni:iy Ik* appiieil directly to more coniplex language- 
f oniprelicMsioM problems in lexiliooks and other materials currently 
sitidied. ;is in soi i.d studies and science. Similarly, the language- 
conipicliensioji < leniciits may be less formally applied tf) motivating 
read .doiig ( Xpcricm es using liigli iiiierest materials for individual stu- 
cleiiis. Siiideins slitjuld also enjoy irc^ss and exposure to films. TV 
pre s( mat ions, pl.t vs. and intercM'Jiri; orail readings cither by profes- 
siomd readers, by the teacher, or by classmates. READING BY PAT- 
TERNS should lie kept in perspective as a single strand of reading 
instinction basing precise but limited objectives; it is not a compre- 
hcnsiw- reading pK^gram. (.See Lcfevre 1964 and 1968 fur comments 
on (oiiipielieiisisc piograms.) 

A Sampmnc of Rkaoinc by PArrrRNs 

l.rvrh nf ^rndtn*^ difftiul'ty 

1 he fnsi unit begins at Jie prc piimer level, yet this very first unit 
tcailics the (rncial Concept that En^lisll scntciice parts must be in the 
right oidei: N(iun part lirsi. Verb part second, completer third; Eng- 
lish sentiences must lie wiiiteii. read, and comprehended as iniitar> 
meaning !>earing patterns with tiie thiec main sentence {>arts in one. 
two. ihree order. The exiieine simplicity of the first sentence has 
allowed every rinicdial rea<ler who has tried the program to succeed 
in his scry first effoii. We feel that this initial success is of the uiiiiost 
ini)>ort;iiKe to sitidcnts who have experienced nothing but reading 
fdilurc loi many years. 
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The level ol ciifficulty progressively increases ihroiij^hoiu the pro- 
gram* as the sentence parts become more complex, and as various ele- 
ments of the more complex parts are sequentially called to the stu- 
dent's attention. To experience this program as the tutorial student 
experiences it. the reader of this article should provide himself with 
a mask, as described above under "Procedure**; and then advance 
deliberately from frame to frame, simulating the kind of concentrated 
attention that is required of the remedial reader. At his ^exf^l o/ read- 
ing compftfncy, he is forcfd to think. 

The following examples include the complete reviscil worktexi 
version of Unit 1; four selected frames from Unit 2: and the complete 
text of the concluding unit of this part of the program. Unit 54. These 
examples give a minimal representation required to illustrate the 
underlying psychdinguistic rationale of READING BY PATTERNS. 

Unit One 

1. Three ^ ordi arc printed below. Read Ihcra to yourself while I read 
ihem : 



Ruliert 
1__ 

No ansuer needed.^ 

CO ON TO 

2. Do I he ihrce wordi in item 1 make a scniible sentence ai 1 read them 
lo )oii? (answer )cs or no) 

Answer here ^ 

THE CORRECT ANSWER IS NO 

5 . 

■ WW 
KotMTlt 
I 

Tl>c*c Ihrce words can l*c wriiicii a< a sensible leiiiciuc. C^n >oii do ii? 
U'riic ihe sentence now on the line l>eIow _ 

(1) I (2) SAW (3) ROBERT 

The sentence. "1 »aw Robert" makes sense l>ecausc ihe seuUnct parU zrc 
in ihc right order: I. 2. 3; or fint. second, third. That is what right 
order means. 

4. Let's liy a new senience with the sentence p^rts priiitcd IktIow. Read iheni 
to yourself while I read them aloud. 



fttUed 
{'Z. veil) part) 

The teacher 
(i. noun part) 

No answer needed . 
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C*i) ON TO 2^5 



5. Vou can wruc a sensible sentence by -iUng^Lh, >-ntencc^ts in r4jn 
the Mght order. Start with the noun pari, the t - wriie 
part on the line below. 



1 . T)ic 



THE TEACHER 



6. 



him ^<'^^^^ , 

(3. completer) (2. verb part) 

What sentence part would you add after The UachcrT Answer l.clow. 
The teather 



THE TEACHER CALLED 



7. What sentence part would complete the sentence? 
1 he uacher called 



1 HE TEACHER CALLED HIM 



8. Read >our answer to m. Did >ou write the three sentence parts in the 
right order? (Yes or No) 



YES 



9. The teacher called him makes sense because the "^'"^ P 

right or<ler. The noun pert comes: (a) first; (b) second; (c) third (chtx«e 
one answer) , 



FIRST 



10. The teacher cailed him. The verb part comes: (a) first; (b) second: (c) third 
SECOND 

11. The teacher called him. The setUence completer comes: (a) first: (l>) second: 
(c) third 



THIRD 



12. In a sensible sentence, the t^ntence parts must l>e in the right 



ORDER 



Untt Two (sclctied frames and commentary) 

Unit 2 advances from Unit 1 in two principal ways: it introduces 
markedly longer sentence parts; and it introduces a frame in which 
the student must choose among three Noun parts, three Verb parts, 
and three c<miplctcrs. 

Following are the first two frames of Unit 2: 

1. In Unit I we made sentences by writing the three seritence parts m the 
riglit order. A new set of three sentence parts is printed l>elow. Read 
them to yourself while I read them aloud. 
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{2. verb pan) 

A very tall policeman 
(t. nmin pan) 

No answer needed 

CO ON TO r2 

2. Lei's begin our sentence with the noun p<^Tt from Jfl. 
Write it below. 

A VERY TALL POUCEMAN 

Frames 3. 4. and 5 follow the same procedure as in Unit I. 

Below is a new kind of problem requiring the tutorial student to 
make careful choices among nine sentence parts. Three sets of sen* 
tcnce parts are constructed so as to be error-proof, provided the stu- 
dent follows the right order of sentence parts. But because the student 
docs not know that the problem is error-proof, he works diligently 
to make intelligent choices. He thinks. 

6. A Urger group of sentence parts is printed beiow. Read ihe senience 
paru to yourself while I read them aloud. 

(t) Soun parts 
His brother 
Vour car 
My motor bike 

(3) Completers 
the wall 
my ann 
his truck 

No answer needed 

7. You can write the sentence parts in #6 in the right order to make 
sensible sentences. Choose one noun part from #6 and write it vit the 
firit line in the box below. 



HIS BROTHER or YOUR CAR or MY MOTOR BIKE 

Frames 8, 9, 10. 11. 12 follow the same procedure as before, 
reinforcing the concept that to make sense, the three main parts of 
a senience must flow together in the right order. 

Units 3 through 54 deal with more involved sentence parts, and 
with sticcessively more detailed attention to significant signals and 
markers wiihin senience parts. The first simple paragraph is presented 
in Umt J6. The first fifty three units all deal with various elements 
of sentence structure as they relate to communicating the totti mes- 
sages conveyed by simple sentences and paragraphs. Unit 54, how- 
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(5. completer) 



(2) Verb parts 
hit 

bumped 
scratched 
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ever. ilt'Ah cniircly Avitli coniprelicnsion of tiicaning. nith no arremior. 
to sinitture whatsoever. 

Unit Filly-four 

Unii 34 is the final unit of READING BY PAT l ERNS in us 
present form; it is the culmination of nine units dealing with vnriou.s 
aspects of a single paragraplu It is doubtful that even a skilled reader 
at this reading level could answer these questions successfully without 
having worked with sonic, possibly all/of the eight sequeniinl units 
leading up to it. 

I. The paragraph that we Ijegan working with is reprinted Mow. Read it 
to yourself again while I read it aloud. Use it to help answer thr 
c{uestiniM that fcillnw. 

I) A Imrning tropical sun haked the flat, empty, arid plain. 2) Many 
Hilkicni iiniinals siiiroiiiidcd the quiet shaded water hole. 5) A brace of 
jMmcrfiil lions approached the inviting oasis. 4) Bnth hig cats hegan 
chinking hs rcKil u;iicr. 5) .Several giant water huffalocs joined these 
great catv i;) .Neither thirsty lion sccinetl to iintice these hcavv-horncd 
new niighhois. 7) No other wildlife joined the daiigcrout animals at 
ihc pcMuI. H) Mmt other si>ccies try to avoid mature lions. 9) Few animals 
will ;i|»i)io.uh an> full grown water liuffaloc^. 
2 FrcMii reading ihis paragraph >oti know that armind the waterholc tlieio 
wcie: fa) only a few animals: (h) a lot of different khnl5 of aniniaM: 
(c) ujinc men .ind vnne atn*ni3l5. 



A I.OT OF niHF.RENT KINDS OF ANIMAI^ 


3 


Which two tvjws of the animals aiomid the watciholc were lUv m..>r 
dangciniis' 


I.IONS AM) \VA I F.R nUFFAI.OF^ 


4 


Hie different animals came Co the oa<i»: (a) to nurt the other aniniaiv 
lU) to get a (CHihng drink; (c) to find fcxxl. 


TO (,ri \ cooij.Nc; drink 


5. 


Ihf oaM5 is pif.hahly locaied: (a) in a cold ilanip jnngtr: (li) in a hci( 
dr\ deceit; (c) in a wet steaming swamp. 

l.N A HO! DRV DESERT ' 


6. 


*M«c OHMS is piohaM>: (a) hotter than the rest of the ilcsert; (h) ihe <jiiir 
ieni|)rrnt»iic a^ the reM of the dcwrt; ^c) twicr than the re« of the desc m 


COOI.FR THAN 1 ME RESI OF 1 HK DFJSKR 1 " 


7. 


Die water Imffah»cs that approjrhed the waierhole **eir prohahl* 
(a) siiKiller tlun most animaU; (h) as large as mo-t animals: (0 much 
larger tlian most animals. 


MLCM LARGER THAN MOS 1 ANIMAIJS 


8. 


The «ater butfaloes »vere muih bigcr than most animaU I.ctuusr the* 
are ilescrd>ed at ? 


GIAN I — 


9. 


Most of the anioials didn t approach the waterhole whiU the- Uous unr 
here. Mostof the animalt prohabl>: (a) wereiit thirity: (h) uch- tire.i: 
(c) were alnud mt the liont. 
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UFRK \FRVII) OF IIIK M<)\S 



10. 


l>fir «f>r<im of animal fhat is not afraid of lions is the ? 


VV.VI ER BI FFAI.O 


II. 


U'c knniv ihat the %«atcr buffaloes were not afraid of the lions because: 
(a) they approached the lions; (h) they avoided lions; (c) they fought 
the lions. 


7HEV APPROACHED THE LIONS 


12. 


From reading this paragraph, you know that: (a) all of the animals drank 
together; the most dangerous animals drank first; (c) the fastest 
animals drank first. 


THE MOST DANGEROUS ANIMALS DRANK FIRST 



READING BY PATTERNS has been successfully used by rcme- 
dial readers who speak both standard and non-siandiird American 
English dialects. Their ability to answer correctly the relaiivcly dif- 
ficulty questions in Unit 54 is illuminated by an iinpoitant experi- 
mental finding: 

the* use of pattern practice techniques can sharpen students' 
awareness of structural matters in such a way as to improve 
(heir comprehension of material that they read (Lin, 1965). 
READING BY PAITERNS applies this insight directly and system- 
atically to deveh)|)ing crmipreiiension of sentences and paragraphs. 
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